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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 


"  Departeckspirits  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bledj! 
Friends  of  the  world !  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause  and  lead  the  van ; 
Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own. 
Oh !  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return, 
The  patriot  Tell—  the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn !  " 

Campbell. 

It  is  not  yet  quite  thirty-nine  years  since  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo  appeared  to  determine  the  destiny  of  ages,  and 
to  secure  to  Europe  and  the  world  an  everlasting  peace.  In 
the  general  opinion  it  was  supposed,  that  from  that  event 
would  flow  results  to  civilization  more  beneficial  than  it  had 
ever  gained  by  any  other  conflict  in  the  previous  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  opinion  was  not 
universal,  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  exceptions  to  it 
were  by  no  means  those  of  unenlightened  men.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  human  race,  both  from  rank  and 
circumstances,  augured  from  it  nothing  but  the  postponement 
to  a  future  period  of  the  day  of  reckoning  between  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  and  their  subjects.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  one  as  pre-eminent  above  all  the  rest  of  this 
school  of  politicians  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  an 
exile  in  St.  Helena,  the  ex-Emperor  of  France,  taking  a 
view  of  the  past,  and  darting  his  keen  eye  into  the  future, 
said,  "  Those  English  who  are  lovers  of  liberty,  will  one 
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day  lament  having  gained  the  battle  of  "Waterloo.  It  was 
as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  its  effect,  as  that  of 
Philippi  was  to  Rome  ;  and,  like  it,  has  precipitated 
Europe  into  the  hands  of  triumvirs,  associated  together  for 
the  oppression  of  mankind,  the  suppression  of  knowledge, 
and  the  restoration  of  superstition."  On  another  occasion, 
the  same  wonderful  man  thus  expressed  himself : — "  Oh  ! 
these  Bourbons,  well  may  the  French  say,  Us  rtont  rien 
appris  Us  n'ont  rien  oublie,  they  rest  upon  a  sleeping  lion. 
I  see  France  in  a  flame,  I  see  rivers  of  blood  flowing. 
You  will  behold  a  general  massacre  of  the  Bourbons  take 
place.  The  old  noblesse,  the  priests,  and  many  an  innocent 
Englishman  and  friend  to  liberty,  will  pay  the  forfeit  of  his 
life,  to  expiate  the  wicked  policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  imagination  always  exceeds  the  reality,  and  the  great 
latitude  given  in  the  concordat  to  the  king  and  to  the 
priests  to  revive  all  the  ancient  superstition  and  intolerance, 
will  set  France  in  a  flame,  and  produce  another  revolution 
of  bonnets  rouges  and  d  has  les  calottes" 

The  shrewd  guesses  and  conjectures  (if  such  opinions  may 
not  be  described  by  a  higher  epithet)  of  the  illustrious 
prisoner  of  St.  Helena,  as  respects  the  country  in  which  he 
felt  the  deepest  interest,  have  already,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  realized,  and  so  have  been  his  prognostications  re- 
specting changes  in  Belgium,  Spain,  &c.  The  fact  is,  the 
arrangements  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  have  been  set  at 
nought,  and  France,  with  the  naked  sword  brandished  in 
the  face  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  has  twice  dared  them 
to  interfere  with  her  free  action  ;  and  in  her  choice  at  one 
time,  and  rejection  at  another,  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in 
the  election  of  her  present  Sovereign,  has  scattered  to  the 
winds  all  that  was  gained  by  twenty-five  years'  war  against 
her  Republic  and  Napoleon. 

The  ex-Emperor,  already  quoted,  did  not,  however,  con- 
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fine  himself  *to  the  enunciation  of  general  principles  and 
probabilities,  but  occasionally  entered  into  detail.  The 
opinions  of  a  man,  whose  calculations  of  the  future  have 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  advanced 
politicians,  and  in  many  cases  already  proved  sound  by  the 
result,  are  surely  not  to  be  despised,  and  it  may  be  excused 
in  a  Briton,  anxious  about  the  future  destiny  of  his  country, 
and  the  proprieties  of  its  foreign  relations  in  a  dark  and 
troubled  period  of  human  history,  to  ask  what  such  a  man 
thought  of  the  fate  of  nations  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  with  whom  we  may  be  identified,  either  in  the  collusions 
of  alliances,  or  the  collisions  of  war.  At  this  moment, 
Russia  and  Turkey  are  the  great  subject^  of  English  solici- 
tude— let  us,  therefore,  hear  him  a  little  upon  both.  The 
following  was  spoken  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
attaches  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  St.  Helena : — 

"  6  Your  ministers,5  said  he,  e  acted  most  unwisely  in 
not  having  retained  possession  of  Alexandria.  For  if  you 
had  kept  it,  it  would  now  be  an  old  robbery  like  Malta, 
and  would  have  remained  with  you  quietly ;  five  thousand 
men  would  be  sufficient  to  garrison  it,  and  it  would  pay 
itself  by  the  great  trade  you  would  have  in  Egypt.  ...  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  to  you  an  acquisition  far  preferable 
to  Gibraltar  or  Malta.  Egypt  once  in  possession  of  the 
French,  farewell  India  to  the  English.  This  was  one  of 
the  grand  projects  I  aimed  at.  I  know  not  why  you  set 
so  great  a  value  upon  Gibraltar,  as  it  is  a  bad  harbour,  and 
costs  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  From  it  you  cannot 
prevent  a  fleet  from  passing  into  the  Mediterranean.  When 
I  was  Sovereign  of  France,  I  would  much  rather  have  seen 
Gibraltar  in  your  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Spaniards; 
because  you  having  possession  of  it  always  fed  the  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards  against  you.5  I  observed  that  it  had  been 
reported,  he  had  intended  to  besiege  it,  and  for  that  purpose 
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had  marched  a  great  army  into  Spain,  although  others  said, 
that  his  object  was  merely  to  get  his  troops  a  footing  in  that 
country.  He  laughed,  and  said,  e  Vest  vrai.'  '  Turkey/ 
added  he,  'must  soon  fall,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
divide  it  without  allotting  some  portion  to  France,  which 
will  be  Egypt.  But  if  you  had  kept  Alexandria,  you 
would  have  prevented  the  French  from  obtaining  it,  and  of 
ultimately  gaining  possession  of  India,  which  will  certainly 
follow  their  possession  of  Egypt." 

ce  At  another  time  he  said,  { If  Paul  had  lived,  you  would 
have  lost  India  before  now.  An  agreement  was  made 
between  Paul  and  myself  to  invade  it.  I  furnished  the 
plan.  I  was  to  have  sent  thirty  thousand  good  troops ;  he 
was  to  send  a  similar  number  of  the  best  Russian  soldiers 
and  forty  thousand  Cossacks.  I  was  to  subscribe  ten  millions 
in  order  to  purchase  camels  and  other  requisites  to  cross 
the  desert.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  to  have  been  applied 
to  by  both  of  us  to  grant  a  passage  for  my  troops  through 
his  dominions,  which  would  have  been  immediately  granted. 
I  had  at  the  same  time  made  a  demand  to  the  King  of  Persia 
for  a  passage  through  his  country,  which  also  would  have 
been  granted,  though  the  negotiations  were  not  entirely 
concluded,  but  would  have  succeeded,  as  the  Persians 
were  desirous  of  profiting  by  it  themselves.  My  troops  were 
to  have  gone  to  "Warsaw,  to  be  joined  by  the  Russians  and 
Cossacks,  and  to  have  marched  from  thence  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  they  would  have  either  embarked,  or  have  pro- 
ceeded by  land,  according  to  circumstances.  I  was  before- 
hand with  you,  in  sending  an  ambassador  on  to  Persia  to 
make  interest  there.  Since  that  time  your  ministers  have 
been  imbeciles  enough  to  allow  the  Russians  to  get  four 
provinces,  which  increases  their  territories  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  first  year  of  war  that  you  will  have  with 
the  Russians  they  will  take  India  from  you.' 
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"I  asked,  then,  if  it  were  true  that  Alexander  had  intended 
to  have  seized  upon  Turkey  ?  Napoleon  answered,  e  All 
his  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  We 
have  had  many  discussions  together  about  it ;  at  first  I  was 
pleased  with  his  proposals,  because  I  thought  it  would 
enlighten  the  world  to  drive  those  brutes,  the  Turks,  out 
of  Europe.  But  when  I  reflected  upon  the  consequences, 
and  saw  what  a  tremendous  weight  of  power  it  would  give 
to  Russia  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  of  Greeks  in  the 
Turkish  dominion,  who  would  naturally  join  the  Russians, 
I  refused  to  consent  to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted 
to  get  Constantinople,  which  I  would  not  allow,  as  it  would 
have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe.  I 
reflected  that  France  would  gain  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
islands,  which  would  have  been  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  Russia  would  have  obtained.  I  considered  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  were  already  too  powerful,  and 
probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  overwhelm  all 
Europe,  as  I  now  think  they  will.  Austria  already 
trembles ;  Russia  and  Prussia  united,  Austria  falls,  and 
England  cannot  prevent  it.  France,  under  the  present 
family,  is  nothing,  and  the  Austrians  .are  so  laches  that 
they  will  be  easily  overpowered,  una  nazione  a  colpo  di 
bastone.  They  will  offer  little  resistance  to  the  Russians, 
who  are  brave  and  patient.  Russia  is  the  more  formidable, 
because  she  can  never  disarm.  In  Russia,  once  a  soldier, 
always  a  soldier.  Barbarians  who,  one  may  say,  have  no 
country,  and  to  whom  every  country  is  better  than  the  one 
which  gave  them  birth.  When  the  Cossacks  entered  France 
it  was  indifferent  to  them  what  women  they  violated ;  old  or 
young  were  alike  to  them,  as  any  were  preferable  to  those 
they  had  left  behind.  Moreover,  the  Russians  are  poor, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  conquer.  When  I  am  dead 
and  gone,  my  memory  will  be  esteemed,  and  I  shall  be 
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revered  in  consequence  of  having  foreseen,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  a  stop  to,  that  which  will  yet  take  place.  It  will  be 
revered  when  the  barbarians  of  the  North  will  possess 
Europe,  which  would  not  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  your  Signori  InglessV 

"  Again  :  6  The  two  grand  objects  of  my  policy  were, 
first,  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Russians,  in  order  to  save  Europe 
from  those  barbarians  of  the  North  ;  and  next,  to  expel 
the  Bourbons  from  Spain,  and  establish  a  constitution 
which  would  have  rendered  the  nation  free,  have  driven 
away  the  Inquisition,  superstition,  the  friars,  feudal  rights, 
and  immunities  ;  a  constitution  which  would  have  rendered 
the  first  offices  in  the  kingdom  attainable  to  any  person 
entitled  to  hold  them  by  his  abilities,  without  any  distinction 
of  birth  being  necessary.'  " 

Again  :  "  After  leaving  the  bath,  Napoleon  spoke  about 
Russia,  and  said  that  the  European  nations  would  yet  find 
that  he  had  adopted  the  best  possible  policy  at  the 
time  he  had  intended  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  would  be  the  only  effectual  means  of 
stopping  the  increasing  power  of  Russia.  It  was  putting 
a  barrier,  a  dyke,  to  that  formidable  empire,  which  it  was 
likely  would  yet  overwhelm  Europe.  '  I  do  not  think,'  said 
he,  '  that  I  shall  live  to  see  it,  but  you  may.  You  are  in 
the  flower  of  your  age,  and  may  expect  to  live  thirty-five 
years  longer.  I  think  that  you  will  see  that  the  Russians 
will  either  invade  and  take  India,  or  enter  Europe  with 
four  hundred  thousand  Cossacks,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  deserts,  and  two  hundred  thousand  real  Russians. 
When  Paul  was  so  violent  against  you,  he  sent  to  me 
for  a  plan  to  invade  India.  I  sent  him  one  with  instructions 
in  detail.'  (Here  Napoleon  showed  on  a  map  the  routes, 
and  the  different  points  from  whence  the  army  was  to  have 
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proceeded.)  '  From  a  port  in  the  Caspian  Sea  he  was  to 
have  marched  on  to  India.  Russia/  continued  he,  'must 
either  fall  or  aggrandize  herself,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  latter  will  take  place.  By  invading  other  countries, 
Russia  has  two  points  to  gain — an  increase  of  civilization 
and  polish,  by  rubbing  against  other  powers,  the  acquisition 
of  money,  and  the  rendering  friends  to  herself  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  deserts,  with  whom,  some  years  back,  she  was 
at  war.  The  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  and  other  barbarians, 
who  have  accompanied  the  Russians  into  France,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  having  once  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  of  the  South,  will  carry  back  to  their  deserts  the 
remembrances  of  those  places  where  they  had  such  fine 
women,  fine  living,  and  not  only  will  not  themselves  be  able 
to  endure  their  own  barbarous  and  sterile  regions,  but  will 
communicate  to  their  neighbours  a  desire  to  conquer  these 
delicious  countries.  In  all  human  probability,  Alexander 
will  be  obliged  either  to  take  India  from  you  in  order  to 
gain  riches  and  provide  employment  for  them,  and  thereby 
prevent  a  revolution  in  Russia  ;  or  he  will  make  an  irruption 
into  Europe  at  the  head  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  those 
barbarians  on  horseback,  and  two  hundred  thousand  infantry, 
and  carry  everything  before  him.  What  I  say  to  you  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  all  ages,  during  which  it  has 
been  invariably  observed  that  whenever  those  barbarians 
once  got  a  taste  of  the  South  of  Europe,  they  always  returned 
to  attempt  new  conquests  and  ravages,  and  have  finally 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 
It  is  natural  to  man  to  desire  to  better  his  condition  ; 
and  those  canailles,  when  they  contrast  their  own  deserts 
with  the  fine  provinces  they  have  left,  will  always  have 
an  itching  after  the  latter,  well  knowing,  also,  that  no 
nation  will  retaliate,  or  attempt  to  take  their  deserts  from 
them.' " 
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" '  Those  canaille/  continued  he, f  possess  all  the  requisites 
for  conquest.  They  are  brave,  active,  patient  of  fatigue 
and  bad  living,  poor,  and  desirous  of  enriching  themselves. 
I  think,  however,  that  all  depends  upon  Poland.  If 
Alexander  succeed  in  incorporating  Poland  with  Russia — 
that  is  to  say,  in  perfectly  reconciling  the  Poles  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  not  merely  subduing  the  country — he 
has  gained  the  greatest  step  towards  subduing  India.  My 
opinion  is,  that  he  will  attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  projects  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think  the  last  to  be 
most  probable.' 

"I  observed  that  the  distance  was  great,  and  that  the 
Russians  had  not  the  money  necessary  for  such  a  grand 
undertaking. 

e:  6  The  distance  is  nothing,'  replied  the  Emperor ;  e  sup- 
plies can  easily  be  carried  upon  camels,  and  the  Cossacks 
will  always  insure  a  sufficiency  of  them.  The  hope  of 
conquest  would  immediately  unite  armies  of  Cossacks  and 
Calmucks  without  expense.  Hold  out  to  them  the  plunder 
of  some  rich  cities  as  a  lure,  and  thousands  would  flock 
to  their  banners.  Europe,'  continued  he,  e  and  England  in 
particular,  ought  to  have  prevented  the  union  of  Poland 
with  Russia.'  And  again  :  '  Europe  must  either  be  Re- 
publican or  Cossack.'  " 

It  is  impossible  for  England  not  to  feel  deeply  interested 
in  the  fate  or  progress  of  the  two  great  Powers  so  often 
referred  to  by  Napoleon,  and  now  brought  into  mortal 
conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
whether  anyone  formerly  doubted  or  believed  the  politician 
or  soothsayer,  as,  in  the  far  distant  St.  Helena,  under  un- 
paralleled circumstances,  he  uttered  the  inference,  or 
delivered  the  oracle,  events  tell  us  that  he  made  no 
mistake  when  he  asserted  that  Russia  would  one  day  attempt 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  Constantinople,  and  by  that  and 
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other  movements  disturb  the  peace  at  least  of  Europe,  if 
not  of  the  world.  Let  no  one  object  to  the  phrase — 
"attempt  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Constantinople"  for 
we  believe  that  all  men,  even  the  lights  of  that  most  talented, 
but  sometimes  ambiguous  and  obscure,  paper,  the  "Times" 
(when  not  speaking  professionally),  would  admit  that,  how- 
ever strong  religious  feeling  may  be,  both  in  Turkey, 
among  the  infidel  dogs,  as  they  are  there  described  by 
the  Mussulman,  or  among  their  brethren  of  Russia,  there 
honoured  with  a  better  name,  it  has  not  much  to  do  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Czar,  except  in  the  way  of  being  used 
as  an  instrument  to  forward  his  designs  upon  Turkey,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
parties  respectively  (in  the  great  conflict  now  going  on,  not 
more  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  in  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  than  in  the  secret  feelings  of  all  thinking  and  re- 
flecting minds)  might  have  more  easily  dealt  with  their 
subject,  if,  instead  of  dwelling,  the  one  party  on  the  religious 
and  moral  worth  of  the  Russians,  and  the  other  on  the  im- 
proved institutions  and  generous  spirit  of  the  Turks — the 
one  representing  Nicholas  as  the  best  of  rulers,  the  other 
the  Sultan  as  the  most  advanced  of  all  princely  reformers 
and  philanthropists  :  or  if  the  former,  instead  of  telling  us 
of  the  happiness  of  Russian  serfs,  and  the  latter  of  the 
comfort  of  Turkish  slaves,  had  both  candidly  admitted  that 
St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople  are  hostile  and  inimical 
alike  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Are  the  people  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  at  this  moment  suffering  oppression 
from  the  intrusion  of  Russian  armies?  The  fathers  of  the 
same  people  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  visitation 
at  the  hands  of  Turkey  in  times  gone  by.  Has  Russia  been 
constantly  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  neighbouring  nations, 
and  did  she  in  1772  and  1793,  and  in  later  times,  perpetrate 
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the  most  shameful  and  unblushing  robbery  upon  Poland? 
Turkey,  once  the  terror  of  the  civilized  world,  pursued  a 
similar  course  whenever  her  power  could  prevail.  Does 
Kussia  deal  in  serfs  ? — then  Turkey  trades  in  slaves  ;  and 
if  the  hardy  sons  of  the  desert  are  oppressed  by  the  former, 
the  latter  openly  sells  in  the  markets  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
of  Asia  the  loveliest  women  of  the  world,  the  descendants  of 
those  who  once  ruled  the  most  humane  of  mankind,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth. — If  it  be 
alleged  that  Turkey  oppresses  Jews,  can  it  not  with  equal 
truth  be  asserted  that  Russia  banishes  them  under  the  most 
cruel  circumstances  ?  If  the  admirers  of  Turkey  will  tell 
us  that  the  oath  of  a  Russian  serf  can  never  be  taken 
in  a  court  of  law  against  his  master,  the  humble  be- 
liever in  the  infallibility  of  the  Russian  autocrat  will  tell 
you  that  the  oath  of  twenty  Christians  could  not  be  taken 
against  one  Mussulman  in  Turkey.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the 
Russians  change  the  face  of  society  wherever  they  conquer, 
by  the  most  intolerable  tyranny  and  relentless  rapacity,  it 
may  with  equal  truth  be  answered,  that  the  Turks,  and  all 
Mussulmans,  do  the  same  thing  wherever  they  can,  and  have 
done  so  during  all  their  career  of  barbarity  and  oppression. — 
The  truth  is,  both  Powers  stand  in  the  way  of  human  pro- 
gress, and  as  long  as  the  Czar  remains  absolute  in  Russia, 
or  the  Mussulman  faith  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan 
continue  intact  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  liberty 
and  civilization.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  defeat  of 
Russia  by  Turkey,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  by  the 
Czar,  involves  no  further  consequences  to  their  own  subjects 
and  the  world  than  the  destruction  of  the  rule  of  the  one, 
or  of  both,  all  parties  might  say,  "Let  them  fight  on  ;  their 
quarrel  may  benefit,  but  cannot  hurt,  the  world.  It  is  not 
always  good  when  '  Herod  and  Pilate  are  made  friends.'  " 
It  more  frequently  happens,  according  to  an  old  proverb, 
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that  when  "  rogues  fall  out  honest  men  get  their  due."  It  is 
not  then  that  any  right-minded  man  could  mourn,  for  all 
such  would  unquestionably  rather  rejoice  over  the  fall  of 
both  these  Powers  (against  which  the  decree  of  the  Eternal 
has  written  te  Me?ie,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and 
finished  it,"  and  the  verdict  of  humanity  pronounced  its 
"  Tekel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
wanting ") ;  but  because  the  present  fall  of  Turkey  by 
Russian  arms  might  lead  to  consequences  destructive  of 
many  existing  interests,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  other  states,  and  especially  of  England,  to 
uphold.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  What  are 
those  interests  ?  "  To  this  we  reply — the  balance  of  power, 
secured  by  its  distribution  among  a  great  many  independent 
States  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  rendering  the  ascen- 
dency of  any  one  State  for  general  injury  impossible,  and 
hence  the  independence  of  Italy,  Naples,  Greece,  France, 
Persia,  Egypt,  England,  &c,  and  even  of  America,  which 
the  application  of  steam  has  rendered  more  a  member  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  than  Russia  was  fifty  years 
ago ;  the  East  India  possessions  of  Great  Britain ;  and  con- 
stitutional government,  and  the  moral  and  social  welfare, 
of  the  human  race. 

That  all  these  interests  are  at  the  present  moment 
threatened,  no  man  of  the  least  discernment  can  fail  to 
perceive.  That  most  of  them  are  in  actual  danger,  few 
will  doubt.  We  can  all  see  the  difficulty ;  few  can  tell  how 
to  deal  with  it.  The  "Times"  newspaper,  with  all  its 
ability  and  skill,  when  dealing  with  this  subject,  shifts  from 
side  to  side,  with  every  hebdomadal  or  diurnal  revolution 
of  time.  No  wonder.  The  Government  of  England  is 
stunned  and  bewildered,  as  well  it  may  be.  If  some  bold 
and  vigorous  member  of  it  could  now  put  back  the  sun, 
and  make  it  stand  still  for  a  little  at  that  precise  point 
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when  the  Court  of  England  declared  war  against  France, 
in  1793  —  and  boarding  the  British  ship  of  State,  fling 
overboard  the  captain,  then  at  the  helm,  and  tell  the 
seamen  either  to  disembark,  or  help  to  steer  for  a  very 
different  shore,  it  might  be  easy  to  work  still.  Yes,  you 
could  then  perform  wonders,  for  you  would  have  at  your 
disposal  the  gold  which  was  spent,  the  ships  that  were 
sunk,  and  the  brave  men  who  were  sacrificed,  to  help  back 
to  a  throne  a  race  who  knew  not  how  to  rule;  to  retard 
the  progress  of  human  society  on  the  continent,  and  pre- 
vent, or  rather  delay,  a  Reform  Bill  at  home.  With  such 
means  it  would  be  easy  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  the  more 
especially  as  you  could  calculate  on  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring 
military  power,  which  could  have  felled  to  the  earth  for 
ever  the  foe  of  Poland  and  of  mankind.  But  it  is  given 
to  no  government  to  recall  the  past ;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  making  the  best  use  of  all  that  has 
survived  the  profligacy  and  extravagance  of  our  fathers. 

Do  not  let  any  one  suppose  that  we  mean  to  insinuate 
that  we  have  nothing  left.  God  forbid  that  we  should  be 
so  indifferent  to  his  favours!  "We  have  still  tremendous 
power,  and,  undoubtedly,  men  in  high  places  to  use  that 
power,  not  one  of  whom  we  hope  would  use  it,  even  if 
he  could  (which,  by  the  way,  it  should  be  recollected,  he 
could  not,  the  British  people  would  not  now  allow  it),  for 
the  shameful  purposes  covertly  intended  by  the  French  war. 
Well,  then,  the  grand  question  comes  to  be,  since  we  have 
yet  immense  power,  both  moral  and  material,  how  can  we 
best  employ  it  to  guard  the  interests  respecting  which  we 
now  write  ?  Shall  we  go  to  war  with  Russia  at  once,  and 
having  on  our  side  France,  with  any  others  who  may  be 
willing  to  help  -us,  rescue  Turkey  from  her  grasp  ?  Our 
reply  to  this  momentous  question  will  follow  a  few  hypotheses 
and  theories,  which  we  now  submit : — 
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1.  Suppose  we  unite  with  France  and  some  other  States 
in  driving  back  the  Russians,  and  so  save  Constantinople, 
hardly  any  man  can  calculate  the  difficulties  which  will 
arise.    "What  after  that  shall  we  do  ?    Retire  and  leave  the 
Mahometan  Government  as  it  is  ?    If  so,  it  will  continue  a 
constant  burden  on  her  allies,  and  England,  as  usual,  must 
pay  all.    But  even  if  we  would,  can  we  so  sustain  her  ? 
"We  think  not.    Decay  and  decline  are  written  upon  her 
material  power,  and  her  moral  strength  is  a  burlesque  on 
the  name.    She  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  if  our  possessions 
in  India,  or  the  safety  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  depend  upon  her  continuance,  they  are  not  worth  five 
years'  purchase.     Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  assurance, 
the  moral  and  political  profligacy,  of  the  royal  bully  who 
has  dared  to  invade  her ;  but  it  sickens  and  sinks  at  the 
same  time  at  the  thought  of  allowing  such  a  mass  of  political 
and  moral  corruption  any  longer  to  pollute  Europe.  She 
must  fall,  God  and  man  are  both  weary  of  her,  and  all  the 
material  strength  of  France  and  England  combined  cannot 
hold  her  up. 

If,  then,  even  in  the  event  of  Turkey  and  her  allies 
driving  back  the  Russians,  she  still  must  fall,  what  will  be 
the  nature  of  her  fall  ?  "Will  you  depose  the  Sultan  ? 
Everybody  answers,  Certainly  not.  Well  then,  you  will 
leave  him  on  the  throne,  and  if  so,  will  you  reform  his 
institutions  ?  Is  it  answered,  Yes  ?  We  reply,  but  you 
cannot  reform  them,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  altered  state  of 
Europe,  without  making  them  cease  to  be  Mahomedan,  and 
that  the  Turks  never  will  allow.  In  that  case,  when  you 
have  driven  back  the  Russian,  you  will  have  to  fight  the 
Turk,  and  the  Eternal  mind  only  can  calculate  the  result. 
The  Russians  will  be  again  in  the  midst  of  it,  probably 
Persia  and  Affghanistan,  and  then  the  end ! 

It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  Greek,  or  some  kindred 
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kingdom,  and  to  make  Constantinople  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  But  who  will 
arrange  it  ?  The  religious  element,  though  dead,  perhaps, 
in  the  breast  of  the  Czar,  and  in  that  of  others  besides,  is 
not  so  in  the  souls  of  the  nations  of  the  East — no,  nor  half 
so  dead  in  "Western  Europe  as  many  once  supposed,  and 
as  some  still  believe.  In  France  it  is  stronger  than  it  has 
been  since  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  religion  of  your  model  kingdom  ?  What  its 
relation  to  the  other  nations?  How  will  France  and  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  others  interested,  aye,  and  even  Russia,  act 
together  ?  The  Mahometan,  driven  by  his  own  allies  out 
of  Europe,  may  soon  become  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  your 
Eastern  question  is  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever.  This 
model  kingdom,  depend  upon  it,  if  it  ever  come,  will  be  at 
the  best  of  'iron  and  clay,''  and  it  will  require  no  f  stone  from 
the  mountain  dug  without  hand '  to  shatter  it  to  pieces. 

3.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  present  Government  of  France  seriously  con- 
templated a  war  with  England ;  and  not  a  few,  regarding 
with  keen  eye  the  altered  circumstances  of  that  kingdom, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  have  little  confidence  in  her 
present  real  and  bond  fide  rulers.  Others  suppose  that  the 
people  of  that  country  feel  so  intensely  the  wrongs  heaped 
upon  them  by  us  in  the  last  war,  that  they  never  will  forgive 
us ;  and  that  they  make  no  allowance  for  the  fact,  that  in 
addition  to  a  high  profession  of  regard  for  constitutional 
law,  our  present  Government  is  acting  in  diametrical  oppo- 
sition to  the  plans  and  policy  of  the  men  who  declared  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation 
of  Frenchmen.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  question 
has  been  asked,  Is  it  wise  in  us  to  be  at  the  Dardanelles 
with  such  a  power  as  an  ally  in  a  conflict  of  so  uncertain 
a  kind,  as  that  which  a  war  with  Russia  is  so  likely  to  be, 
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and  in  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  mutual  success,  we 
might  be  so  apt  to  quarrel  about  the  disposal  of  the  fruits 
of  victory?  We  do  not  believe,  and  we  much  less  wish 
to  believe,  that  the  French  people  really  desire  to  quarrel 
with  us  and  fight  us  (although  they  well  might,  if  "  we  build 
our  fathers'  sepulchres,"  and  justify  their  transgressions,  who 
did  them  such  grievous  and  unprovoked  wrong,  in  the  last 
war,  both  against  their  Republic  and  their  Empire),  yet  we 
think  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  for  France  and  England, 
in  the  event  of  victory,  to  agree  thoroughly,  or,  perhaps,  at 
all,  about  the  best  way  of  turning  it  to  account.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  France  and  England  could  assist  the 
general  good  without  running  the  risk  of  any  such  unhappy 
collision  or  rivalry. 

4.  It  is  the  wish  of  some  that  we  (the  British)  should 
husband  our  resources  for  the  present,  and  advise  peace 
on  any  terms,  even  now  that  the  Turks  have  taken  the 
field,  and  the  Czar  declared  himself,  and  that  war  has 
actually  begun.  No  man  who  wishes  to  humble  Russia 
can  recommend  such  a  measure.  It^je  self-evident,  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  such  a  course  would  be,  to  give  the 
autocrat  more  time,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  waiting  a 
more  fitting  period  for  doing  what  nothing  can  ultimately 
prevent  but  superior  force.  But  this  is  not  all :  this  delay 
would  damp  the  spirit  of  his  foe  ;  it  would  allow  his  present 
almost  supernatural  enthusiasm  to  cool  down  or  evaporate  ; 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  engender  civil  contentions,  and 
disagreement,  the  necessary  result  of  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  and  increased  draughts  on  the  resources  of  the 
Turkish  people,  caused  by  a  military  movement  producing 
no  result,  and,  worst  of  all,  opening  again  the  door  for 
renewed  intriguing  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  and  dan- 
gerous intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
No,  no,  this  will  never  do.    What  has  already  been  done 
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in  this  way  has  terribly  damaged  the  interests  of  the 
world. 

5.  It  has  been  urged  that  whatever  be  done,  the  Turk 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  especially 
if  it  be  at  all  apparent  that  he  is  a  match  for  his  insolent 
and  overbearing  invader.  At  first  sight,  one  can  hardly 
conjecture  how  any  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  equity,  should  entertain  such  a  notion. 
If  he  be  able,  why  not  let  him  do  it  alone?  Why  ask 
him  to  apply  to  others  for  aid,  and  place  him  before  the 
world  as  a  suppliant,  when  he  can  help  himself?  Why, 
indeed  ?  Oh,  there  are  grave  and  weighty  reasons  for  such 
policy,  say  the  men  of  this  school,  and  they  solemnly  and 
seriously  tell  us,  that  Russia,  once  humbled  by  Turkey, 
single-handed,  and  she  will  stand  before  the  world  stripped 
of  all  the  frightful  might  which  up  to  this  time,  and 
especially  since  her  interference  in  Hungary,  has  made  her 
name  the  terror  of  all  the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  then,  say  they,  woe  to  all  the  thrones, 
whose  authority  we  wish  to  maintain,  come  of  the  human 
race  what  may.  So,  after  all,  England  and  France  are  not 
to  oppose  Russia,  either  to  save  Turkey,  or  help  forward 
the  liberties  of  the  world,  but  to  keep  up  the  delusion  that 
any  attempt  of  the  wronged  portion  of  mankind  to  right 
themselves  in  the  face  of  colossal  Russia  must  be  for  ever 
in  vain.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  abettors  of  this  theory 
are  few.  They  are  far  more  numerous  than  many  imagine. 
Few,  indeed,  will  boldly  avow  it,  yet  even  the  avowal  is  not 
universally  withheld.  The  "  Morning  Herald,"  a  paper  in 
high  repute  with  many  eminent  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  so  lately  as  November  10,  thus  writes  : — 

u  But  let  us  suppose  for  an  instant,  as  our  contemporary 
seems  inclined  to  do,  that  the  Turks  should,  single-handed, 
conquer  the  Russians,  enfeebled,  as  it  is  evident  they  are, 
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by  disease, — has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  oracles  of  Downing- 
street  and  of  Printing-house- square  what  the  consequence 
would  be  to  Europe  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  mysterious 
dread  of  the  power  of  Russia,  with  fabulous  notions  of  the 
number  of  her  troops,  has,  especially  since  her  interference 
in  Hungary,  done  more  to  put  down  revolutions  in  Europe 
than  the  power  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  which  have  been  the  seat  of  those  sad  events. 
And  can  we  suppose  that,  on  finding  their  bugbear  had  no 
real  subsistence,  the  revolutionists  would  not  eagerly  seize 
the  opportunity  for  which  they  have  been  so  long  waiting, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  former  ex- 
perience, commence  a  more  fierce  renewal  of  those  scenes 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed  which  stained  the  annals  of  1848 
and  1849?" 

If  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  have  passed  the 
Dardanelles  for  any  such  purpose,  it  will  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  human  race  if  they  never  return. 

With  what  we  have  written  before  our  mind's  eye,  let  us 
now  come  to  the  grand  question.*  If  the  balance  of  power, 
our  East  India  possessions,  and  Constitutional  Government, 
are  really  in  danger,  what  ought  we  to  do  ?  We  answer, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language,  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  looking  at  the  difficulties  in  the  light  of  all  the 
theories  and  hypotheses  which  we  have  mentioned,  by  no 
means  seek  to  postpone  the  evil  day.  Let  the  war  with 
Turkey  and  Russia  proceed.  Do  nothing  to  stop  it.  Let 
no  foolish  cry  about  the  effusion  of  human  blood  induce 
you  to  swerve  for  a  single  moment.  The  hurricane  is 
better  far  than  the  pestilence,  and  will  far  sooner  pass 
away.  We  wish  neither,  but  one  we  must  have.  Two 
cups,  full  to  the  brim,  are  before  us;  we  prefer  the  one 


*  See  pp.  13  and  14. 
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which,  though,  the  bitterest  at  the  first,  will  bring  sweetness 
in  the  end.  Let  no  one  tell  us  that  we  have  not  counted 
the  cost.  Have  we  not  ?  Read  on  and  see.  We  know 
they  tell  us  that  Russia  will  be  sustained  in  the  conflict  by 
Austria,  perhaps  Prussia,  and  every  other  Government 
within  reach  of  action  that  is  at  all  in  her  power.  Well, 
be  it  so ;  we  have  taken  all  that  into  the  account,  and  still 
we  see  no  better  way  than  to  do  all  we  can  to  let  the  war 
rage  on.  Does  every  reader  not  know  that  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Governments  mean  one  thing,  and  the  re- 
spective nations  so  described  another  and  very  different 
thing  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  Europe  who  knows  anything  at 
all  of  its  peoples,  who  does  not  also  know  that  vast  multi- 
tudes, even  of  real  Austrians,  hate  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
and  that  the  Hungarians,  almost  to  a  man,  are  tired  of  their 
rule,  and  ready,  on  the  first  chance,  to  right  themselves  if 
not  interfered  with,  but  let  alone  ?  Prussia  is  by  no  means 
at  ease  at  home,  and  1848  and  1849  have  made  their 
impressions,  which  neither  her  people  nor  sovereign  will 
ever  forget.  With  respect  to  Russia,  her  subject  nations 
have,  in  many  particulars,  shown  themselves  by  no  means 
in  love  with  the  paternal  and  divine  Government  of  her 
Czar.  The  nations  of  Italy  are  notoriously  biding  their 
time ;  and  even  the  armies  of  many  of  the  despots  feel 
uneasy  in  their  place.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  when 
contending  tyrants  are  fairly  committed  in  their  warlike 
opposition  to  each  other,  that  oppressed  nations  will  remain 
at  rest  ?  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of,  and  never  will 
be  realized.  We  can  assure  all  doubters  in  what  we  now 
assert,  that  theirs  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  wish  to 
keep  down  the  nations.  One  morning  journal,  already 
referred  to,  has  more  than  hinted,  that  but  for  the  influence 
which  Russia  exercises  over  the  minds  of  those  so  naturally 
weary  of  her  own  and  kindred  despotisms,  they  would  eagerly 
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seize  the  opportunity  for  which  they  have  been  so  long 
waiting,  and,  with  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
former  experience,  commence  a  more  fierce  renewal  of  the 
scenes  of  1848  and  1849.     And  no  doubt  they  are  right. 
They  are  only  waiting  the  fit  time,  and  asking  who,  in 
such  a  struggle,  are  likely  to  be  their  friends.    The  prestige 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  naturally  lead 
them  to  look  to  us,  if  not  for  direct  aid,  at  least  for  a  friendly 
and  encouraging  look,  and  a  kindly  "  God  speed."  But 
between  the  men  of  England  now  and  the  heroes  of  the- 
period  above  referred  to,  there  intervenes  a  dark  episode 
in  the  political,  military,  and  naval  history  of  our  country. 
To  that  episode  all  liberal  spirits  on  the  continent  have  been 
used  to  look  as  to  a  gulf  fixed  between  them  and  the  people 
of,  England.    And  so  they  well  might.     But  that  gulph 
we  shall  fill  up,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  we  shall,  at  least, 
erect  over  it  a  bridge,  and  under  that  bridge  for  ever  bury 
the  disasters  of  the  past.    Here  there  must  be  no  hesitating. 
"We  admit  that  we  have  had  a  great  share  in  damping  the 
ardour  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  the  natural  foes  of  the 
Czar  throughout  the  continent.    We  have  done  it,  but  it 
shall  never       done  again.    Let,  then,  our  present  Govern- 
ment reflect  that  the  nations  are  very  much  in  the  state 
indicated   bv  Mr.  Canning,  in   his    celebrated   speech  in 
Parliament  on   December    1%,  1828,  and  that  this  state 
invests  us  with  immense  power— -a  power  which  England 
can  wield  whenever  she  feels  inclined.     This  celebrated 
statesman,  neither    by  education   nor   early  political  bias 
predisposed  to  favour  the  liberal  party  either  at  home  Oi* 
abroad,  could  not  conceal,  amidst  all  his  professions  of  love 
of  peace,   that    the  tremendous   power   which  England 
derived  from  the   disaffected  state  of  the  nations  towards 
their  despotic  Governments  might  one  day  be  employed  in 
the  hour  of  our  need,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
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quotation  from  the  speech  now  referred  to  : — "  Let  me  be 
understood,  however,  distinctly  as  not  meaning  to  say  that 
I  dread  war  in  a  good  cause  (and  in  no  other  way  may  it 
be  the  lot  of  this  country  ever  to  engage  !)  from  a  distrust  of 
the  strength  of  this  country  to  commence  it,  or  of  her  re- 
sources to  maintain  it.    I  dread  it  on  far  other  grounds.  I 
dread  it  from  an  apprehension  of  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  from  any  hostilities  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged.    Some  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  French  war  against  Spain,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  adverting  to  this  topic.    I  then  stated, 
that  the  position  of  this  country  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  was  one  of  neutrality,  not  only  between  contending 
nations,  but  between  conflicting  principles  ;  and  that  it  was 
by  neutrality  alone  that  we  could  maintain  that  balance^ 
the  preservation  of  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.    I  then  said  that  I  feared  that  the 
next  war  which  should  be  kindled  in  Europe  would  be  a 
war  not  so  much  of  armies  as  of  opinions.    Not  four  years 
have  elapsed,  and  behold  my  apprehensions  realized !  ft 
is  to  be  sure  within  very  narrow  limits  that  this  war  of  o;pini0n 
is  at  present  confined,  but  it  is  a  war  of  opinion  fJnat  Spain 
(whether  as  a  government  or  as  a  nation)  \s  now  waging 
against  Portugal ;  it  is  a  war  which  has  Commenced  in  hatred 
of  the  new  institutions  of  Portug?\.    How  long  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  Portugal.  wni  abstain  from  retaliation  t 
If  into  that  war  this  Country  shall  be  compelled  to  enter, 
we  shall  enter  :;ato  it  with  a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to 
miUg*^  rather  than  exasperate,  and  to  mingle  only  in  the 
conflict  of  aims,  not  in  the  more  fatal  conflict  of  opinions. 
But  I  much  fear  that  this  country  (however  earnestly  she 
may  endeavour  to  avoid  it)  could  not,  in  such  a  case,  avoid 
seeing  ranked  under  her  banners  all  the  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied of  any  nation  with  which  she  might  come  m 
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contact.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  this  new  poioer  in  any- 
future  war  which  excites  my  most  earnest  apprehension.  It 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  would  be 
another  to  use  it  as  a  giant.  The  consciousness  of  such 
strength  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  confidence  and  security ; 
but  in  the  situation  in  which  this  country  stands,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to 
content  ourselves  with  letting  the  professors  of  violent  and 
exaggerated  doctrines  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary.  The 
situation  of  England  amidst  the  struggle  of  political  opinion 
which  agitates,  more  or  less  sensibly,  different  countries  of 
the  world,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  ruler  of  the 
winds — 

"  Celsa  sedet  iEolus  arce 
Sceptra  tenens;  mollitque  animos  et  temperat  iras; 
Ni  faciat  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  profundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum  verrantque  per  auras." 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions  at  present 
chained  and  confined,  would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation which  no  man  can  contemplate  without  horror ;  and 
I  should  not  sleep  easy  on  my  couch  if  I  were  conscious 
that  I  had  contributed  to  precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very  different  from 
fear,  the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of  inability — why  I 
dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe  ; 
why  I  would  bear  much,  and  would  forbear  long ;  why  I 
would  (as  I  have  said)  put  up  with  almost  anything  that  did 
not  touch  national  faith  and  national  honour,  rather  than  let 
slip  the  furies  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in  our 
hands,  not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far  their 
ravages  may  be  carried.  Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which 
the  British  Government  acknowledges  ;  and  such  the 
necessity  for  peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
inculcate."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  knew 
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perfectly  the  interpretation  which  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  and 
all  of  kindred  mould  throughout  Europe,  would  put  upon 
his  words.  They  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  was  meant 
to  teach  that  England  could  not  side  with  the  despots,  what- 
ever she  might  do  ;  that  the  next  war  would,  in  all 
probability,  see  her  on  the  other  side.  Now,  what  Mr. 
Canning  covertly  hinted  as  possible,  we  advise  our  rulers  to 
make  sure,  and  to  tell  the  nations  that  we  shall  at  least  bid 
them  God  speed  in  any  endeavours  they  may  make  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  oppressors. 

This  done,  England  may  at  once  recall  her  ships  from 
the  Bosphorus,  and  her  soldiers  may  sleep  quietly  in  their 
beds  at  home  (they  need  never  fire  a  gun),  and  the  nation 
sit  still  and  behold  the  emancipation  of  the  world.  Russia, 
fully  engaged  with  the  Turks,  will  be  more  than  over- 
matched when  Poland,  and  her  other  discontented  subjects 
strike  ;  and  Austria  will  be  fully  occupied  with  Hungary. 
The  Italian  States  will  then  assert  their  manhood,  and  "  the 
land  of  the  muse,  the  historian,  and  the  hero,"  standing  up 
in  her  place,  free  and  unfettered,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  will  divert  many  a  sword  which,  otherwise,  might  be 
carried  for  no  good  purpose  to  the  Danube.  The  sensation 
excited  throughout  the  Continent  when  Mr.  Canning  made 
his  memorable  declaration  will  never  be  forgotten ;  when  we 
make  ours  in  the  same  place,  in  less  ambiguous  phrase,  and 
for  (some  would  say),  a  nobler  end,  it  will  fall  upon  the 
tyrants  of  the  earth,  like  a  ball,  shot  hot  and  fiery  direct 
from  the  throne  of  the  eternal  God. 

The  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  and  many  other  down-trodden 
and  oppressed  nations,  thus  fairly  in  motion  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  thoroughly  convinced  (as  we  must  convince 
them)  that  England  never  can  oppose,  but  rather  help 
forward,  their  day  of  deliverance,  and  the  despotisms  of 
which  the  Czar  is  the  head  and  the  father,  will  be  shaken 
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to  their  foundations.  Where,  then,  will  be  the  Russian 
army  that  can  be  spared  to  overrun  Western  Asia  ?  Where 
a  single  battalion  that  can  be  spared  to  join  Afghanistan  and 
Persia  (even  if  these  powers  desired  it)  in  spending  even 
a  week  on  the  invasion  of  Hindostan  ? 

Let  no  one  tell  us  that  the  game  which  we  now  recommend 
can  be  played  in  the  British  Empire,  and  against  the  English 
Government,  with  as  good  reason,  as  fair  a  show  of  justice, 
and  with  the  probability  of  doing  as  much  good  to  injured 
humanity,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  first 
gun  that  is  fired  in  favour  of  liberty  on  the  Vistula  by 
the  Pole,  will  be  re-echoed  by  the  musketry  of  the  Irish 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  or  the  Boyne  ;  that  whilst  the 
Caucasian  rolls  back  the  tide  of  Russian  annexation  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence will  be  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon  which  will  tell 
England  that  her  reign  over  the  Canadian  has  come  to  a 
close ;  and  that,  contemporaneous  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  nations  from  the  paw  of  the  Northern  Bear,  which  she 
devours  at  her  pleasure  from  Kamschatka  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  will  be  the  escape  from  the  mouth  of  the  British 
Lion  of  millions  on  whom  he  preys  'from  Afghanistan  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges ;  that  when  the  Hungarian  draws 
his  sword  against  Austria,  and  the  Italian  again  gives  battle 
to  his  oppressors,  England  may  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
thousands  who — at  this  very  moment  in  conflict  with  their 
masters — regard  their  own  rulers  as  inimical  to  their  well- 
being,  and  hostile  to  their  interests.  Now,  in  reply  to  all 
this,  we  answer  at  once  that  we  should  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  all  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  done,  both  in  the  United  Empire  and  abroad,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  much  less  for  the  last  hundred.  Nor 
will  we  say  that  there  is  nothing  either  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies  which  might  not  be  amended.    We  cannot  say  this, 
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for  we  do  not  believe  it.  '1  But  as  little  do  we  believe  that 
one  solitary  grievance  will  be  left  unredressed,  if  the  people 
really  wish  it  —  for  ourjrulers  can  only  act  as  the  people 
desire.  With  respect,  particularly,  to  the  Irish,  we  believe 
there  is  all  but  a  universal  wish  to  grant  them  everything 
that  will  satisfy  all  their  treasonable  demands,  and  place 
them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  [and  complete  equality  with  the 
English  people.  Unless  we  submit  to  a  few  bigoted  incorri- 
gibles,  we  are  sure  that  nothing  respecting  the  occult  in  our 
spiritual  nature  will  ever  be  allowed  to  lead  to  bloodshed  in 
the  sister  kingdom.  Men  are  surely  too  clear-headed,  and  too 
enlightened  now  to  set  the  success  of  a  merely  speculative 
opinion  over  against  the  union  of  two  islands  so  important 
to  each  other  as  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If,  how- 
ever, any  one  so  intractable  as  not  to  see  this  should  now, 
or  hereafter,  be  found  among  the  advisers  of  Queen  Victoria, 
their  more  enlightened  compeers  will  join  the  national 
voice  and  drive  them  from  their  place.  With  respect  to  the 
colonies,  they  must,  they  shall  have  better  terms  than 
could  be  offered  by  any  other  nation;  and  those  who  can 
we  shall  allow  to  manage  themselves.  These  are  not  days 
for  peddling  either  in  government  or  anything  else ;  and 
the  man  who  does  not  see  this  must  stand  back  and  make 
way  for  those  who  do.  Managing  thus,  then,  we  answer 
our  opponents  by  saying,  that  whatever  come  of  the  foreign 
changes — which  we  must  encourage  if  we  wish  well  to  our 
race — there  will  be  no  danger  to  us  of  the  kind  alleged  in 
Ireland,  Canada,  India,  or  amongst  ourselves.  The  very 
theory  of  the  British  constitution  teaches  liberty  to  all,  and 
we  shall  carry  it  out.  This  no  despotic  Government  can 
afford  to  do.  The  very  existence  of  such  depends  upon 
oppression,  but  England  can  only  fall  when  her  people  cease 
to  be  free.  Away,  then,  with  all  fears  of  danger  to  ourselves 
by  seeking  the  liberty  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  true  some  amongst 
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us  will  be  obliged  to  meet  the  awful  times  in  which  we  live  by 
giving  up,  not  a  few  prejudices  only,  but  perhaps  immunities, 
which  time  may  have  confirmed  to  the  few,  sometimes  to  the 
annoyance,  and  occasionally  to  the  loss,  of  the  many ;  but 
who  would  think  of  such  when  the  necessities  of  his  country 
and  the  world  demand  a  surrender  ?  In  what  has  now  been 
said,  we  see  our  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  respects  any 
temptations  to  bring  about  revolutions  at  home,  from  the 
changes  which  we  would  more  than  sanction  abroad.  And 
while  we  see  this,  we  can  also  more  clearly  see  the  security 
which  the  policy  recommended  would  give,  especially  to  our 
Indian  possessions.  But  we  have  still  to  ascertain  the  effect 
which  our  policy  would  have  upon  constitutional  Govern- 
ments throughout  Europe.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
said  that  it  was  alleged  that,  besides  the  interests  already 
considered  at  some  length,  constitutional  government  was 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  aggressive  movement  of  the 
Russians,  not  only  in  the  past,  but  especially  in  their  present 
invasion  of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Turkey.  Now,  this 
danger  is  fully  provided  against  by  the  movements  which 
we  recommend  and  anticipate  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  Czar,  as  well  as  of  other  and  kin- 
dred despotisms,  as  we  shall  now  more  particularly  show. 
Suppose  that  the  oppressed,  encouraged  by  England,  succeed 
in  righting  themselves,  as  no  doubt  they  must  do,  and 
establish  Polish,  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  other  independent 
States,  ruled  on  the  principles  held  by  the  talented  and  self- 
denying  men  to  whom  they  (the  oppressed)  look  for 
guidance  and  direction,  more  will  be  done  to  maintain  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
than  any  Greek  kingdom  which  France  and  England,  with 
all  the  great  Powers  united,  could  erect,  however  well  agreed 
these  Powers  might  be  among  themselves,  and  however  much 
they  might  wish  thereby  to  benefit  the  world.  Kingdoms 
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and  states  are  like  men.  They  always  use  well,  and  manage 
well,  and  value  highly,  what  they  secure  by  their  own  right 
hand.  They  must  have  in  the  nature  of  things  better  skill  in 
managing  it.  They  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
which  they  had  in  gaining  it.  So  it  would  be  with  Hungary, 
Italy,  &c,  but  so  it  never  could  be  with  any  artificial  king- 
dom not  trained  in  its  commencement  to  trust  to  itself.  The 
Greek  kingdom  might  have  the  support  and  the  sanction  of 
Austria  and  Russia ;  the  others  never  could  be  loved  by  either. 
Under  the  former,  the  Emperor  and  the  Czar  might  play 
with  the  interests  of  liberty  as  they  choose  ;  under  the 
latter,  they  and  their  schemes  would  be  excluded  for  ever- 
Would  not  then  the  establishment  of  the  Free  States,  which 
we  so  earnestly  desire  to  see,  secure  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  with  it  realize  such  a  balance  of  power  as  never  at 
any  former  period  guarded  the  separate  nationalities  of  the 
civilized  world  ? 

And  now  let  me  implore  my  fellow-countrymen  to  weigh 
well  what  has  been  written.  We,  the  free  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown,  are  called  now  to  a  solemn  and  most  mo- 
mentous duty.  We  sit  as  the  jury,  to  which  is  submitted 
the  great  question  now  pending  between  the  despots  of 
Europe  and  the  bleeding,  suffering,  victims  of  their  oppres- 
sion. Our  decision  may  shake  to  their  foundations  all  the 
usurpations  of  the  world,  or  it  may  confirm  them  for  a 
season — for  even  we,  with  all  our  might,  cannot  perpetuate 
them.  But  we  will  not  suppose  that  any  large  portion  of 
our  fellow -subjects  would  wish  to  follow  the  latter  course. 
We  could  not  so  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  brave  men 
who  at  so  high  a  price  purchased  that  freedom  which  we  so 
much  enjoy.  No;  we  shall  do  our  duty.  We  shall  encourage 
in  the  right  course  the  counsellors  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  whose  it  is  rather  to  execute  our 
will  than  to  act  as  our  rulers.    Let  us  be  temperate  and 
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firm.    Such  an  attitude  assumed  by  us  in  right  good  earnest 
will  overawe  all  the  enemies  of  the   human   race.  And 
then,  having  so  acted,  come   what  may  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.      Let   the   battle    rage   on,   we   are   safe;  and 
we  shall  save  the  world.     I  can  sec   already,  "looming 
in  the  distance,"  the  altered  aspect  of  many  a  weary  son 
of  freedom  on  Continental  Europe,  when  he  hears  and  has 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  England  that  is  now  is  com- 
pletely awakened  from  the  slumbers  of  the  past,  and  that 
in  the  veins  of  her  sons  there  is  flowing  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  the  blood  of  their  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
If  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  &c,  prove  as  true  to 
their  origin  as  we  shall  do  to  ours,  the  battle  will  not  be 
left  to  Poland  and  others,  already  mentioned,  alone.  Every 
man  who  has  a  heart  to  love  his  species,  and  hate  their  foes, 
will  be  on  our  side,  and  cheer  us  on  in  our  policy,  and  when 
the  worst  comes,  even  if  Armageddon's  self  rage,  and  men  are 
gathered  to  "  the  supper  of  the  Great  God,  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  kings  and  the  flesh,  of  captains  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men," 
we  are  safe.   Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  we  repeat  it, 
if  we  act  rightly  we  need  not  strike  a  blow.   But  if  the  fate  of 
battle  requires  it,  not  England  only,  but  America,  will  stand 
out  to  the  rescue.    Yes,  America  will  come.    I  think  I  can 
now  see  the  striped  flag,  which  is  not  used  to  retire  before  the 
enemy  as  it  floats  over  the  blue  Atlantic,  moving  on  towards 
those  shores  ("the  scenes  of  so  many  classic  recollections!") 
where  liberty  fought  so  nobly  and  so  long  for  its  very 
existence,  and  where  it  so  signally  triumphed  that  the  very 
spot  on  which  its   enemies  fell  is  yet  pointed   to  as  a 
living,  speaking,  warning,  which  no  tyrant,  unless  struck 
with  judicial  blindness,  can  ever  neglect  or  disregard;  and 
when  she  comes,  then  woe  to  the  oppressors  of  mankind ! 

The  issue  who  can  doubt  ?    The  only  thing  which  shades 
the  picture  is  the  blood  that  must  be  shed ;  but  as  we  have 
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already  said,  severe  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  not  stop  at 
this — to  the  pressure  of  our  destiny  we  must  bow.  The 
struggle  may  be  sharp,  but  it  cannot  be  long  ;  and  it  will 
issue  in  a  glorious  day  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  No  future 
Czar  will  ever  again  be  permitted  to  threaten  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  Russia's  serfs  will  demand  their 
rights  as  freemen,  and  the  lovely  daughters  of  Greece  and 
surrounding  "  isles  of  heauty"  will  be  sold  by  Mahomedans 
no  more.  No  doubt,  the  helping  hands  which  come  from 
the  far  West  to  aid  that  Europe  which  their  fathers  left  in 
her  evil  day,  will  think  with  mercy  of  the  woes  of  the  Africans 
in  the  New  World,  and  grant  them  their  emancipation  ;  while 
Poland  and  the  other  States  of  Europe,  which  shall  then  have 
risen  from  the  dead,  will  help  on  the  chariot  of  freedom,  in 
which  themselves  will  be  riding,  towards  the  perfection  of 
liberty.  Even  should  the  "  third  part  of  mankind  "  have 
perished  in  the^  struggle,  nations  yet  unnamed  who  remain 
will  also  share  in  the  blessedness  of  those  whose  names 
have  not  been  "  blotted  from  the  book  of  life."  Yes,  life ! 
life  moral,  life  pure,  life  useful,  life  good,  and  let  us  hope, 
life  eternal,  too  I 

But,  fellow-countrymen,  before  I  close  my  snbject,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  if  we  treat  any  longer  with  an  ambiguous 
kindness — nay,  if  we  do  not  show  an  unmistakeable  partiality 
for  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Continental  Europe,  their 
liberties  must  perish,  and  the  constitutional  governments  of 
that  part  of  the  world  must  be  crushed.  Success,  even  in 
highway  robbery,  makes  the  marauder  bold;  and  what 
happens  to  a  man,  happens  also  to  a  combination  of 
mortals.  Let  Russia,  or  any  tyrant,  gain  one  half  of  what 
we  have  supposed,  and  he  will  not  stop.  Within  a  few  years, 
even  England  may  be  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  of  the 
tyrants,  whom  it  might  now  destroy.  If  so,  what  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  closed  against  us  all  the  European  ports  of  trade, 
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our  countrymen  insulted  when  abroad,  threatened  when  at 
home,  the  combined  fleets  of  triumphant  despots  begirting 
our  island,  and,  finally,  perhaps,  a  foreign  foe  on  our  shores, 
and  thus  our  domestic  and  social  arrangements  all  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  barbarous  marauders.  But  we  shall  not  proceed 
thus.  We  hate  the  meanness  which  urges  a  subject,  when 
it  tends  to  operate  chiefly  on  the  imagination.  We  wish 
rather  to  stick  close  to  that  which  appeals  more  especially 
to  our  understanding  and  our  sense  of  justice,  and  besides 
we  do  not  believe  that  things  will  be  allowed  to  take  that 
course  against  ourselves,  which  we  have  depicted.  We  shall 
follow,  then,  the  plain,  clear,  manly,  reasonable,  policy, 
already  indicated,  and  then  we  may  expect,  even  taking  the 
lowest  view  of  it,  that  India  will  be  secured  to  us,  and  the 
balance  of  power  and  ourselves  will  be  rendered  perfectly 
safe.  But  something  unspeakably  more  worthy  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  noble,  generous,  and  well-regulated  mind,  will 
be  realized.  The  Northern  oppressor,  whose  atrocities  and 
enormities  are  now  exciting  the  indignation  and  horror  of 
all  the  civilized  world,  will  be  arrested  in  his  infamous 
career,  and  a  stop  put  to  his  unhallowed  designs  on  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  world — the  oppressed  of  every 
nation  will  rise  from  the  dust  into  which  they  have  been 
trodden  by  their  tyrants,  and  bless  the  Power  which 
will  then  have  overruled  the  very  wrath  of  man  for  the 
display  of  his  benevolence  and  mercy — institutions  of  the 
highest  value,  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies,  requiring 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  amended,  will  have  received  the 
attention  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  shall 
have  demanded — social  rights,  better  understood,  and  ren- 
dered secure  everywhere  by  constitutional  law,  universally 
established  throughout  the  civilized  world,  will  render 
impossible  the  recurrence  of  such  anxieties  as  now  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  under  the 
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long  wished-for  reign  of  the  principles  of  government  and 
rule  which  honour  God  and  bless  men  the  human  race  will 
,  advance  unmolested  to  that  glorious  issue  of  things,  when 
universal  brotherhood  shall  characterise  the  fellowship  of 
mankind. 

And  now  be  the  motto  of  our  oriflamme — "  Fiat  justitia, 

ruat  cwlum." 


CCCKSUAW,  rJUNTEHF,  EOR'r-'.-HCE  COURT,  LVDGATE  KILL. 
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